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to nourish the growth of large crops of 
food of higher quality and greater nutritional value 


In the heart of one of the richest phosphate deposits 
ever discovered, International has established, near Bartow, 
Florida, the largest phosphate mining operation in America— 
The New Noralyn Mine. . . . Production at Noralyn Mine has 

started at a time when greatly expanded supplies of phosphate, the 

major plant food ingredient, are urgently needed for the growth of 
food crops in America and throughout the world. .. . With new facil- 
ities for producing 1,500,000 tons per year at Noralyn, International 


will have a total capacity at its Florida mines exceeding the entire prewar 
phosphate output of the state. 
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SAVE MONEY... 
WIN CUSTOMERS 


Here are some of the advantages you'll get by using St. Regis 
Packers and multiwall paper valve bags, for fertilizers. 


HIGHER TON OUTPUT. The speedy St. Regis 160-FB Packer fills 
and weighs 12 to 16 multiwall paper valve bags every minute, 
on a straight run of a single grade. 

ONE MAN HANDLING. This economical packaging system cuts 
labor costs, the operation is easily handled by one man. 

CLEAN, COMPACT. These heavy-duty multiwall bags are built to 


specification for your product. You get a neat, compact, dust- 
proof package that customers like. 





PROTECTION. Multiwalls give remarkable protection to their con- 


tents. Their tough layers of paper even withstand a sudden 
shower! And when a St. Regis Multiwall is opened, the fertilizer 


flows freely. 


There is a St. Regis multiwall bag sales office near you, glad to 
discuss your needs. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE + NEWYORKIZ,N.Y. 


f Offices in New Yerk + Chicage * Baltimere + San Francisce and 20 other industrial 
igenters—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL © HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Lge en en (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
vosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- ; veland, Ohio 1». Weynnet, tee 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of glace had, Devel; Mich, Penscole, Fle. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N. 7 Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cevce, S.C. Henderson, N. : neictn om 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all eae a a aoe Ait, 3. 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Se "S.C Norfolk, ‘eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Go. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. — Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, ..¢. 
Netenayf = Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. = Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
on Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio Leurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
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Producers of 


qyrth 


Large stocks at our 
mines make possible 
prompt shipments 


=SULPHUR (0. 
r=) New York17,N.Y. QINc. 
Mines: Nainaiaidl and Moss Bluff, Texas 
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HERE ‘New Look’ has a double mean- 

ing. Modern, efficient exterior planning 

plus SPENSOL...produces mixed fertili- 

zer to the tune of 50,000 tons annually. 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau Service 

Company of St. Paul provides its own 

barge and rail facilities... can load 

twelve trucks simultaneously. With 

nearly half a mile of 22 inch conveyor 

belts, and full capacity operation with 

: well be rated one of the 
finest in the produc- 
tion of highest 
grade mixed 
fertilizer. 


For soil fertility today well-conditioned, econom- 

ical fertilizers are essential. SPENSOL . . . Spencer 

nitrogen solutions . . . supplies the necessary technical 
perfection of mixing solutions to produce finest fertilizers. 
Important too, in giving top service and supply, is Spencer's 
strategic mid-continent location. 


The Spencer Technical Department will gladly advise on your produc- 
tion problems. No obligation, of course. ; 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY (QPENCER 


Executive and Sales Offices, 


13A Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo, y 
Works, Pittsburg, Kansas 


COMPOSITION OF SPENSOL ENCE iTR 
Water Total Nitrate Nitrogen 
Nitrate 
21.7 13.3 40.6 11.37 


16.6 16.6 37.0 11.69 


yd . 
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Soils, Hops, Minor Element Fertility’ 


By LEE VAN DERLINDEN 


Research Director, Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 


-QOPS are a peculiar crop, heir to many 
diseases and insect troubles, mildew and 
nutritional difficulties. All these diffi- 

culties | cannot deal with in this report. It is, 
however, in relation to hops as it is with 
human, animal or poultry, quite true that 
faulty nutrition makes the living organism 
subject to disease. We know by long experi- 
ence that tomatoes, beets, trees, in fact all 
plants, are more resistant to disease when 
properly fed than they are when improper 
plant nutrition is practiced. 

It is likewise true that there is still some 
dissension among agricultural authorities as to 
what constitutes a proper ration for plants. 
No such dissention exists among animal hus- 
bandry teachers, as you may learn by calling 
on any feed store. Even the most uneducated 
person handling feeds knows, because his feed 
source teaches him, that an animal requires 
proteins (nitrogen in organic form) iodine, 
copper, cobalt, manganese, sodium, iron, zinc 
and other mineral elements, as well as 
vitamins. 

But the average agriculturist, while ac- 
knowledging these requirements of animals, 
will not admit the same need in plants. 

You may ask, why were not these mineral 
supplements required 50 or even 30 years 
ago and few have the answer. 

The explanation is, our soils were not yet 
depleted of these elements and our wheat, our 
corn and other forages and foods had not yet 

*Portions of an address delivered at the Hop Growers 
Convention, San Francisco, February 20, 1948. 


been made to grow three blades where one 
grew before. 

Witness, if you will, how hybrid corn has 
affected our soils. Where 30 bushels grew 
before, now 100 bushels is commonplace. Yet 
no change is made in general fertility amend- 
ment practices and who can deny that this 
100 bushel yield requires more plant foods 
than did the original 30 bushels? This 
hybrid corn, so widely used for feed, is a boon 
to the artificial or mineral feed supplement 
producer. 

New varieties of corn, wheat, even potatoes, 
lettuce or other truck crops designed to pro- 
duce heavier crops are creating a serious drain 
upon our most important national resource, 
the plant food.content of our soils. 

This does not particularly affect the hop 
producer, unless he has been able to do as the 
corn seed producers have done, create a greater 
yield by plant breeding. 


Soil Not Inexhaustible 

| have long been interested in learning why 
so many growers do not understand, or at 
least admit, that the soil on your farm, is 
exactly like a bank from which you can draw 
out only as much as you place in it. 

Hops are like any other crop, they require 
plant foods. If all the necessary foods are 
placed within reach of the plant’s root system, 
the plant never has to defer its natural objec- 
tive, species reproduction, untilit can throw out 
sufficient new root growth, with which to 
search the soil for the necessary element 
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which may be any one of a dozen or even 
20 needed minerals. 

For, a plant, even as a human or animal, is 
imbued with the instinct (if I may use the 
term) of reproduction. 

Hops, or any other crop, have feeding 
habits with peculiar results, which, if ob- 
served, closely approximate the feeding habits 
and results of animals. If a cow, for example, 
is obliged to range a full four or five acres of 
pasture in order to secure sufficient feed 
(grass) to maintain bodily tissue, produce a 
calf, and yet maintain a milk flow—she will 
grow thin, display mineral and vitamin de- 
ficiency symptoms and will produce a small 
milk flow and a poor calf. This is because too 
much energy is used up in traversing the four 
or five acres and such food energy as she 
absorbs is expended in maintaining bodily 
functions. 

Yet, that same cow, placed in a well ferti- 
lized half acre, where she need but take a step 
to secure new and lush grass will put on 
weight, its body, particularly its back, will 
smooth and straighten out, its milk flow will 
increase greatly and it will produce a heavy, 
healthy calf. 

Therefore, it is true that a cow or a hop 
plant functions similarly so far as nutrition is 
concerned and you, who grow hops, will do 
well to bear these facts in mind when planning 
on a hop nutritional program. 

Perhaps you will be interested in partial 
chemical analysis of a fair hop crop. Believing 
that you are, I submit the following table. 


TABLE 1 


Nitrogen 
Phosphate . 
Potash L ‘i 


“ 


Molybdenum... .01 “ 


Magnesium 


ee ee . 
Manganese 


The real purpose I have in mind is to teach 
the truth that many elements other than 
those considered as plant foods since the ferti- 
lizer industry was created, should or must be 
considered, not as we designate them ‘“‘minor 
elements” but as being of major importance in 
the production of any plant or any soil. 

That this fact has not been given sufficient 
attention is probably because so few fertilizer 
producers have the necessary technical help, 
with a knowledge of proper combinations of 
these so-called minor elements. 

My files are filled with reports from apple, 
hop, peach, pear, cherry growers who report 
remarkable increase and quality improvement 
as a result of a carefully planned quantitative 


soil analysis, the computation of a complete 
fertility amendment program based on: (1) 
quantitative soil analysis; (2) fertility amend- 
ments based on (3) soils’ plant food content, 
(4) crops’ plant food needs. 


A Specific Test 


As an dndication of how such a program 
functions, I submit to you, a report which will 
be made (January 20, 1948) to one of Wash- 
ington-Oregon’s prominent hop growers, Wil- 
liams & Hart, Portland, Ore. 

So that you may follow this program from 
the soil to the time the crop begins to grow, 
here is our report: 


Sor, EXAMINATION 
Basis 6-in. depth 

. PH Value 7.5, about .7 too high. 

. Active Calcium—2,860 Ib. Should be 
3,300 Ib. 

. Available Phosphate—60 Ib. Low. 

. Available Potash—140 Ib. Fair only. 

. Total Organic (humus), 0.043 per cent 
(860 lb.). Almost none—the figure to be 
good should be at least 0.350 per cent or 
7,500 lb. Total nitrogen content con- 
trols: (1) aeration; (2) water drainage; 
(3) water holding capacity; (4) natural or 
organic plant food; (5) bacterial action; 
(6) capillary water action. The soil in 
this case lacks somewhat in these re- 
quirements. 

6. Active Magnesium—436 Ib. Fair. 

7. No Copper. 

8. 20 lb. Manganese. 
9. No Iodine. 

10. 6 1b. Boron. Fair only. 

11. 15 lb. Sulphur. Low. 

12. 50,500 Ib. Iron. High but largely tied up. 
13. No Zinc. 

Now, Williams & Hart wish to grow a pro- 
gressively better hop crop on this soil. Let us 
examine the figures presented to us by our soil 
chemist and consider them in relation to the 
desired crop. 

But first let us examine a six-inch sample of 
subsoil, the sample coming as does the first 
one, from a 40-acre portion of a 160-acre yard, 
a 40-acre section in which the crop is quite poor. 


Fair to good. 


Sor. EXAMINATION 

. PH Value 8.0. About 1.2 points too high. 

. Active Calcium—9,290 lb. High. 

. Available Phosphate—40 Ib. Low. 

. Available Potash—100 Ib. Low. 

. Total Organic Content—0.043 per cent. 
Very low. 

. Active Magnesium—568 Ib. 
good. 


Fair to 
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Copper. None. 
Manganese—10 Ib. Medium to poor. 

. No lodine. 

10. 10 1b. Boron. Fair only. 
11. 1,100 lb. Sulphur. High. 
12. 47,800 lb. Iron. High. 
13. No Zinc. 

Calcium concentration is considerable, as 
this subsoil sample shows, in the second six 
inches of soil, rising as it does, from 2,860 
pounds in the six-inch sample to 9,290 pounds 
in the second six-inch soil. Apparently the 
second six-inch sample contains about 150 per 
cent more calcium, based on 2,680 pounds 
content in the first six-inch depth. That extra 
calcium content accounts for the .5 (14 point) 
higher PH value in sample two. 

I am unable to account for the great differ- 
ence in sulphur, 15 pounds in the first sample, 
six-inch depth, and 1,100 pounds in the 
second sample. I can only conclude it is a 
result of dropping some sulphur on that por- 
tion of the soil during a dusting operation. I 
know from experience that with 1,100 pounds 
of natural sulphur content, plus 9,290 pounds 
of calcium and 568 pounds magnesium, the 
PH figure would hardly be higher than 7.2. 

Note the rapidly diminishing phosphate and 
potash content in the second six-inch depth. 
This bears out our oft repeated warning to 
fruit tree growers and others, that the move- 
ment of both phosphate and potash down- 
ward, when applied on the soil surface, is very 
slow, perhaps not exceeding an inch in several 
years unless it is worked into the soil. 

The one glaring fault with both soils, as 
represented by these two samples, is organic 
content. That these growers have been able 
to harvest a medium fair crop from this soil, 
almost barren of organic materials, is testi- 
mony to their farming talents. 

1 understand 10 tons of sheep manure per 
acre is being applied at this time. I should 
say, if these owners must make a choice be- 
tween commercial or chemical fertilizers, in 
1948, and manure, the manure should be pur- 
chased and the chemical fertilizer application 
should be delayed another year. It is true, of 
course, that a combination of the two, 10 tons 
of manure per acre, plus the correct amounts 
of a carefully planned commercial fertilizer is 
the best program. But I cannot believe that 
any manure has ever been applied to the por- 
tion of the hop yard represented by these 
samples. 


The Minor Elements 
These soils carry no copper and but 20 and 
10 pounds manganese. No iodine is present 
while the samples contain six and 10 pounds 


boron, respectively. Sulphur is low in sample 
1, only 15 pounds, while number 2 samples 
show an excessive amount, which is unlikely 
to be representative of the 40-acre portions of 
the yard, represented by the samples. 

Both samples are quite representative of 
Washington or Oregon soils in that they carry 
a high content of iron. Iron is a peculiar 
element in that our methods of analysis show 
it present in a free state; yet we know by ex- 
perimental work between 1944 and 1947 that 
often on soils carrying as much as 75,000 
pounds iron we must add some iron to our 
complete soil amendments, or iron deficiencies 
will occur. 

Yet iron alone will not, in ours and in the 
experience of others, check iron deficiency 
symptoms. 

In my 1947 work with County Agent David 
Jones of Kennewick, Wash., we noted his 
efforts to check iron chlorosis on prune trees. 
He used from seven to 13 pounds iron sulphate 
per tree on soil which carried over 71,000 
pounds iron and on which prune trees showed 
severe iron deficiency symptoms. In no case 
did this added iron show any results at all. 

The answer is not in using iron capsules, 
placed in holes bored in the tree but in the 
fact that iron alone seldom functions. . If 
copper, manganese and zinc are also absent or 
almost absent in the soil, and iron alone is 
applied, the iron cannot function unless the 
other elements are present to fulfill their plant 
food and catalytic function. 

In relation to zinc, we have demonstrated 
on many orchards, particularly in Wenatchee 
and Yakima districts and to a limited extent 
in the Hood River section, that the best, 
cheapest and most profitable manner in which 
to apply zinc as a remedy for rosette, is to in- 
clude it in the soil amendment (fertilizer) used 
on the crop. It is very expensive, in time and 
money, to depend upon a zinc spray for the 
purpose of checking rosette. 

Added benefits from zinc applications in 
fertilizers are of considerable importance for 
zinc functions not only as a plant food but 
also as a catalyst for other elements such as 
iron, copper, Manganese, magnesium, boron, 
molybdenum and perhaps others. 

From my own experience, I cannot say just 
what the function of a minor element is and 
know I am completely correct. In the case of 
Washington’s most scientific potato grower, 
Bert W. Colby of Wapato, Wash., we made 
for him, in 1944, a complete potato fertilizer, 
based on his soil assay. We urged iron in 
1945, and because his soil carried so great an 
iron content, we eliminated it in 1946. Mr. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Peanut Land and What It Needs’ 


By R. M. MARSHALL 


Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Texas 


NDER its virgin cover of grass or trees, 
our soils store up plant food. Past cen- 
turies full of plants which have come and 

gone have enriched the soil, giving it its in- 
herent productivity. When man first sets 
foot on such land he is impressed by its 
bounty. 

Indeed, he is on rich soil. The first crops 
set production records which seldom again are 
equaled in the locality. On the 14,000,000 
acres of the Texas and Oklahoma Cross 
Timbers, for example, the all-time grain pro- 
duction records were set the first years after 
the land was cleared and broken out of the 
native sod. That has been less than a half 
century ago. 

Such soils often can continue good and even 
excellent production for some time. The 
Cross Timbers kept yielding bumper crops of 
all sorts for 10 and 20 years after being put 
into cultivation. Year after year the land was 
tilled, crops were planted, and then they were 
harvested and removed. That was good, for 
the moment, for the landowner’s pocketbook. 
But what was happening to the soil? 

We all know. The soil began to lose its 
“‘life.”” That’s another way of saying that the 
store of plant food in the soil was decreasing. 
Crops were taking plant food off and nothing 
was putting it back. Production decreased. 
Much of the Cross Timbers land finally was 
forced out of cultivation. 

Something to correct the situation was 
needed, but almost a generation passed before 
a solution arrived. That solution came in the 
form of farmer-organized soil conservation 
districts, first established in the late 1930s. 
The idea, since proved sound, for halting the 
plant-food removal called for a coordinated 
program of dovetailing soil conservation prac- 
tices for each farm. These practices were de- 
signed to control the soil erosion and to im- 
prove the productivity of the land. 

High on the list of the measures came a 
soil-improving conservation crop rotation. 
Such a rotation generally called for using a 
legume crop regularly on each field. Soil 
Conservation Service technicians helped farm- 
ers find out which legumes would work best. 


*Reprinted from “Better Crops with Plant Food,” 
March, 1948. 


They came up with hairy vetch, Austrian 
winter peas, and several other soil-improving 
plants. 

These crops aid in anchoring the fields 
against both wind and water erosion; they 
cover and tie down the soil. Regular crops do 
that to some extent in the summer, but it was 
not until the winter legumes were used that 
the job could be done in the off-season. Con- 
trolling the erosion was primary to making the 
soil of the Cross Timbers a permanent store- 
house of food for growing crops to use. 

Soils vary. Unlike soils won’t respond the 
same way to identical use and treatment. 
Some light-colored soils of the Cross Timbers 
which are deep, loose, sandy, and inherently 
low in organic matter and available minerals 
absorb water rapidly. These soils do not 
wash easily. That’s because they are able to 
take up water quickly and because the 
moisture penetrates deeply. But although not 
highly susceptible to water erosion, these 
same soils will blow easily under the winds 
which prevail most of the year. The topsoil 
either blows away completely or it accumu- 
lates in fence-rows and roadsides and fields 
where it isn’t wanted. 

Other soils are the reverse. They do not 
blow much, but they are easy marks for erod- 
ing water. Such soils in the Cross Timbers 
usually have medium-textured surfaces under- 
lain by dense clays. They are moderately low 
in organic matter and available minerals, and 
they take water into the subsoil slowly, some- 
times very slowly. 


’ Peanut Soils 

One of the major crops grown on the sandy 
lands of the nation is peanuts. Some lands 
have been planted to peanuts year after year 
without consideration of the soil’s erosion 
prospects or the maintenance and improve- 
ment of its productivity. 

The H. H. Lawson farm in the Texas Cross 
Timbers has been growing peanuts for 35 
years on deep, coarse-textured, freely per- 
meable soil. It is good land, suitable for con- 
tinuous cultivation when the right conserva- 
tion practices are used to prevent soil-blowing 
and to keep productivity up. 

Mr. Lawson early became a cooperator of 
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the Upper Leon Soil Conservation District 
because his knowledge of his own place told 
him that conservation farming would keep his 
land permanently in production. The effects 
of his operations are vivid when contrasted 
with results where the soil-saving and improv- 
ing measures are disregarded. 

A case in point came to light recently when 
D. O. Davis, Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nician, took samples of surface soils in four 
adjacent fields of the Upper Leon Soil Con- 
servation District. The fields were of the same 
soil and all of them had been in peanuts for 35 
years. In addition to the soil samples, Mr. 
Davis collected 10 peanut plants at random 
from each of the four fields. 


US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN GULF REG'ON 


where conservation measures were most in- 
tensive. 

Certain levels of plant food and organic 
matter content must be maintained in the soil 
if crop production is to be profitable. Experi- 
ments have shown the right amounts of ferti- 
lizers to use on most of the various soils. 
Limited data indicate that the plant-food 
levels for the part of the Cross Timbers near 
Rising Star and DeLeon, Texas, should be 
about 35 to 40 parts per million of phos- 
phorus, 80 p.p.m. of potassium, and 750 p.p.m. 
of calcium, and an organic matter content of 
at least 1 per cent. Analyses will indicate for 
any given location the amounts of available 
plant-food elements. Knowledge of the cor- 
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TREATMENT 
Troshy “loge (5 years) Trashy *:!toge (4 yeors) 
1001ps O-4B-O0 ( 3yeors) 100 ibs 0-48-01 2 yeors) 
vercnongd Rye turned uncer; 2 yrs) Vetch and Rve turned under (2 yrs) 

YIELD YIELD 
70 bu Peonsts per ocre 36 bu Peanuts per orre 
1804 IDs Hoy per acre 1,47: IDs may per acre 


TREATMENT 





Reterencé’SC§ Photcs Tes 42,915 10 42,9/9 inc 


PLANT FOOD CONTENT OF SOILS 
RESULTING FROM DIFFERENT SOIL CONSERVATION TREATMENTS 
FOUR FIELDS WITH IDENTICAL SOILS (Deep, Coorse tex- 
tured, Freely permeable Soils) PLANTED TO PEANUTS 
CONTINUOUSLY FOR 35 YEARS 


UPPER LEON SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
TX- SCD-44 


OM Orgone Morter (if per cent) 
Z| Avoloble Colcium § ( nports per miion) 
CJ Avoloble Phosphorus + 


= Avoiloble Potassium » 


- TREATMENT 
Trashy *illoge (2 years) 
No Fertiiszesr 
Vetch and Rye turned uncer (2918) 


TREATMENT 

120 'bs O-20-0 19 1945 

100 'ds O 14-7 1946 
YIELD 


Pov Pearu’s per ocre 


YIELD 
ZB du Peonurs oer acre 


SG: tps Moy per ocre GEO ips Mor pe ace 


8/20/47 4 L-5741 








Fig. 1. 


Plant-food content of soils resulting from different soil 


conservation treatments 


The chart (Figure 1) tells the plant-food 
content of the soils in the four fields, the 
treatments that they have received, and the 
yields of peanuts and peanut hay per acre. 

As the chart reveals, a combination of con- 
servation practices was important in securing 
high yields and in maintaining a high level of 


fertility. One field where trashy tillage had 
been used five years, hairy vetch and rye 
plowed under for green manure three years, 
and 100 pounds of 0—48-0 fertilizer applied to 
the legume and rye crops showed the soil 
contained a great deal more organic matter, 
available calcium, phosphorus, and potassium 
than other fields which had received less con- 
servation treatment. Yields were higher 


rect level of productivity will show, naturally, 
needs for soil amendments or fertilizers. 

Using a conservation cropping system 
which includes cover and soil improving crops 
properly fertilized, strip crops of grain 
sorghum or crotalaria, and proper manage- 
ment of crop residues are important in mini- 
mizing soil losses from wind erosion on these 
soils and help to maintain and improve soil 
productivity. 

In a conservation cropping system of vetch 
and rye following peanuts on these deep, 
coarse, sandy soils, fertilizers applied at the 
rate of 200 to 300 pounds of 0-14~7 plus six to 
eight pounds of nitrogen under the legume 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Potash Deliveries in 1947 
Break All Records 


Potash deliveries in North America topped 
the million ton mark for the first time in 1947, 
according to the American Potash Institute. 
The five leading producers and two importers 
delivered 1,071,270 tons K.O, an increase of 
148,143 tons K,O or 16 per cent over 1946. 
This potash was delivered in the form of 
1,980,324 tons of salts. European potash 
salts of French and German origin appeared on 
the United States market again for the first 
time since World War II and are included in 
these figures. Importations of European 
potash into Canada are not included. 

Deliveries for agricultural purposes in the 
continental United States for 1947, were 
898,150 tons K,O, an increase of 134,560 tons 
over 1946. Canada received 39,205 tons K;O, 
Cuba 4,811 tons, Puerto Rico 21,293 tons, 
and Hawaii 13,183 tons. Exports to other 
countries amounted to 11,920 tons, a small 
increase over the preceding year. 

In this country the potash was delivered in 
43 states and the District of Columbia. 
Georgia retained its leading position for de- 
liveries of agricultural potash with 86,663 
tons KO, followed by Illinois, Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Florida each taking more 
than 60,000 tons K,O during the year. Con- 
sumption, however, does not necessarily 
correspond to deliveries within a state. 


POTASH DELIVERIES 
Short Tons K,O 


AGRICULTURAL 
United States 
Muriate 60% 
Muriate 50% 
Manure Salts 
Sulphate and Sul. Pot.-Mag.. 


1947 1946 
714,389 
67,714 
45,003 
71,044 


615,098 
61,585 
21,453 
65,454 





898,150 
39,205 
4,811 
21,293 
13,183 


976,642 
11,920 
988,562 


763,590 
42,772 
2,327 
18,958 
8,380 


836,027 
10,963 
846,990 





Total Institute Territories. 
Other Exports 
TOTAL AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICAL 
United States 
Muriate 60% 
Sulphate of Potash 


79,494 
2,573 


82,067 
639 


72,573 
2,224 





75,797 
340 
76,137 
923,127 





82,706 





1,071,268 
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The 60 per cent muriate of potash grade con- 
tinued to be by far the most popular material, 
comprising 80 per cent of the total K,O de- 
livered for agricultural purposes. The 50 per 
cent muriate of potash grade made up 7 per 
cent of the total, manure salts 5 per cent, and 
sulphate of potash and sulphate of potash 
magnesia 8 per cent. In actual tonnage, the 
60 per cent muriate increased by 105,950 tons 
over 1946, the 50 per cent muriate and both 
sulphate forms decreased, while manure salts 
increased. 

Deliveries for chemical purposes in 1947 
were 127,609 tons of muriate of potash con- 
taining an equivalent of 80,133 tons K,O and 
5,078 tons of sulphate of potash containing 
2,573 tons K,O. The total chemical deliveries 
of 82,707 tons K,O were 6,570 tons or 9 per 
cent more than in 1946. 


Chemical Construction Corp. to 
Build Egyptian Fertilizer Plant 


A $5,600,000 credit for the erection of a 
calcium nitrate fertilizer plant at Suez, Egypt, 
has been granted by the Export-Import Bank 
to Egyptian Fertilizer & Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., Cairo, Egypt, the Department of Com- 
merce has reported. 

The estimated total cost of the project is 
between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000. Some 
of the equipment will be purchased in Great 
Britain and Egypt, officials stated. 


Model of Calcium Nitrate Plant 
to Be Erected in Egypt 


William McC. Martin, Jr., chairman of 
the board of directors of the bank, said that 
the calcium nitrate fertilizer to be produced 
by the new plant is expected to relieve the 
serious shortage of fertilizer that now exists 
in Egypt and completion of the plant is of 
great national interest there. 

The Chemical Construction Corp., New 
York, has been engaged by the Egyptian 
fertilizer company to design and supervise 
the project, it was learned. 


N. F. A. Convention Program 


Plans are well advanced for the annual con- 
vention of the National Fertilizer Association 
to be held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on June 21, 22 and 23, 1948. 
After rendering valuable service during the 
war as a barracks for enemy diplomats, and 
later as an Army hospital, this hotel has been 
completely redecorated and refurnished. On 
April 15th, the official reopening was held 
with about 300 celebrities from every part of 
the country as guests of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, which owns the Greenbrier. 


On Monday, June 21st, the N. F. A. Board 
of Directors will meet. On the same day 
there will be an open meeting of the Plant 
Food Research Committee, headed by Dr. 
H. B. Siems, at which reports will be presented 
by the chairmen of the various sub-commit- 
tees. In the evening, Dr. George K. Davis, 
Nutrition Technologist, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Florida, Gainesville, will 
show a motion picture dealing with the role 
of copper in plant and animal nutrition. 


The business sessions of the convention will 
be held during the mornings of Tuesday, June 
22nd and Wednesday, June 23rd. Included in 
the program are addresses by Hon. A. L. M. 
Wiggins, Under-secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Robert E. Yoder, 
Chief, Agronomy Department, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio; Howard 
W. Selby, General Manager, United Farmers 
of New England, Charlestown, Mass.; Wheeler 
McMillen, Editor of Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Co., 
Berkeley, Cal., Chairman of the N. F. A. 
Board of Directors; and Maurice H. Lock- 
wood, N. F. A. President. 


The annual dinner will be held on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 22nd. 


In addition to Directors to be chosen from 
individual districts, four Directors-at-Large 
will be elected. Those whose terms expire are: 
H. B. Baylor, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; J. A. Miller, Price Chemical 
Co.; J. H. Owens, Roanoke Guano Co.; C. T. 
Prindeville, Swift & Co. 


The golf events will be in charge of a com- 
mittee composed of A. L. Walker, Jr., Chair- 
man; T. E. Bradley, Ray King, C. E. Light- 
foot, John A. Miller, J. W. Rutland. The 
tennis committee will be headed by James 
Cope. Other convention committees are being 
appointed and will be announced later. 

All reservations for the convention should 
be made through the management of the 
Greenbrier Hotel. 
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March Tag Sales 


Reports of state control officials to The 
National Fertilizer Association reveal that 
sales of fertilizer tax tags in 15 states during 
March totaled 1,478,000 equivalent short 
tons. Such sales were 36 per cent above the 
1,090,000 tons reported for the previous 
March, and were higher than for any March 
since 1940, at which time sales amounted to 
1,523,000 tons. 


The 11 Southern States reported total 
March sales of 1,291,000 tons, an increase of 
34 per cent over the preceding March, but a 
decrease of 2 per cent from the 1,316,000 tons 
reported for March, 1946. Compared with 
last March, sales were higher for nine of the 
Southern States, with increases ranging from 
4,600 tons for Louisiana to 111,300 tons for 
North Carolina. Sales in Tennessee were 600 


tons below last March, and in Arkansas they 
were 6,100 tons lower. 

Sales in the four Midwestern States during 
March, amounting to 188,000 tons, were 46 
per cent above the 129,000 tons recorded for a 
year ago, and 56 per cent above those for 
March, 1946. By states, sales during March 
in each of the four Midwestern States were 
greater than for a year ago, with tonnage in- 
creases ranging from 4,400 tons for Kansas to 
21,800 tons for Kentucky. 

Tag sales in the 15 states for the first quarter 
of the year, January—March, totaled 4,084,000 
short tons, an increase of 11 per cent over the 
3,678,000 tons reported for the same period 
last year. With the exception of the 4,114,000 
tons recorded for January—March, 1946, sales 
during the three-month period just ended were 
the highest on record. 


(Continued on page 26) 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


MARCH 


JANUARY-MARCH 





1947 
Tons 
95,780 
210,008 
120,765 
216,103 
56,325 
100,250 
47,832 
29,200 
33,950 
40,405 
9,840 


1948 
Tons 
131,847 
321,290 
146,385 
242,605 
99,328 
150,262 
47,237 
23,102 
38,540 


Virginia 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina... .... 

Georgia 
EEG ie ae ep a 
labama 

Tennessee 

RR eh oe ee 

RID ois nis vice wee eins 


Oklahoma 


1946 
Tons 
288,463 
895,197 
522,510 
687,035 
301,484 
507,050 
159,091 

71,950 
91,810 
135,552 
21,098 


1946 
Tons 
121,236 
296,836 
191,301 
272,831 
62,756 
190,600 
75,720 
30,450 
24,450 
43,265 
6,748 


1948 
Tons 
298,512 
802,176 
507,316 
658,316 
285,171 
441,040 
111,109 
56,638 
84,417 
166,985 
56,189 


1947 

Tons 
261,130 
791,730 
445,930 
631,493 
224,261 
387,600 
125,872 
94,000 
85,580 
139,244 
35,740 


% of 
1947 
114 
101 
114 
104 
127 
114 
88 
60 
99 
120 
157 





TotTaL SOUTH 960,458 


1,316,193 





108 3,467,869 3,222,580 3,681,240 





47,993 
44,478 
36,407 

300 


Kentucky 
Missouri 
[fa ee eee are 


127 
131 
151 
162 





44,641 
45,855 
28,984 

728 


222,763 
211,048 
150,083 

32,205 


175,107 
160,731 
99,427 
19,898 


167,617 
150,938 
102,603 

11,209 





TotaL MIDWEST 129,178 


135 





120,208 616,099 455,163 432,367 





GRAND TOTAL 1,089,636 


1,436,401 





111 


4,083,968 3,677,743 4,113,607 
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& FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW 


Sulphate of Ammonia Shipments Improving Slowly After Settlement of Coal Strike. 


YORK 


Synthetic 


Nitrogen Materials Still Scarce. Organic Market Shows Better Demand for Future Deliveries. 


More Superphosphate Moving to Mixers. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “ 


New York, April 28, 1948. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

While the coal strike has been settled, the 
supply of this material for immediate ship- 
ment is low and certain fertilizer manufac- 
turers have already felt the effect of reduced 
supplies. It may take several weeks before 

production is back on a normal basis. 


Nitrogen Solutions 
Some manufacturers still report not being 
able to get enough to supply their immediate 
needs but as soon as the present season is over, 
a better balance is expected between supply 
and demand. 


Nitrate of Soda 

This material continues to be allocated by 
importers and buyers are taking delivery as 
fast as material arrives at the ports. The 
demand is still much heavier than the supply. 
Naturally there will be some improvement in 
the supply situation as soon as the present 
season is over. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Manufacturers and buyers are still trying 
to obtain necessary supplies but little material 
was actually being shipped. 


Nitrogenous Material 

Several producers have lowered their prices 
on this material for nearby shipment, which 
has induced a number of buyers who have been 
holding off to re-enter the market. A large 
quantity of material has been reported sold at 
the new price level. Stocks are said to be 
light in buyers’ hands. 


Organics 
While the organic fertilizer materials market 
is a little slow for nearby positions, a lively 
interest was shown by buyers for future posi- 
tions. Vegetable meals churned around in 
price because of a certain amount of outside 
speculation in some of the markets. Some 





Potash Prices Unchanged for Next Year 


The American Fertilizer” 


feed manufacturers were showing a little 
more interest and in some quarters a better 
demand was looked for. Tankage and blood 
were quoted around $6.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($7.29 per unit N), f.o.b. shipping 
points, and although some of the large packers 
are still on strike and not producing, the de- 
mand has not improved. Some fertilizer buy- 
ing was noted for the first time in several 
months. 


Fish Meal 
Some sales were made on a ‘‘when and if 
made” basis for future delivery at from 
$125.00 to $130.00 per ton, f.o.b. fish factories. 
Most sales were made to the feed trade. 
Demand for prompt shipment was poor with 
some re-sale lots available from time to time. 


Castor Pomace 
Lower prices were heard in the trade on 
this material but the spot demand has in- 
creased considerably the past week and it is 
believed the prices will stabilize around pres- 
ent levels as stocks in producers hands are not 
large. 


Hoofmeal 
The price of this material eased off con- 
siderably and offerings were heard as low as 
$5.75 per unit of ammonia ($6.99 per unit 
N), f.o.b. shipping points. 


Superphosphate 

Demand for this material has increased con- 
siderably and a good part of the stocks on 
hand that had accumulated, due to bad 
weather conditions, have been moved. _ In 
fact, in certain areas a shortage is reported for 
quick shipment. It is still difficult for pro- 
ducers to get all the box cars they need to 
make shipments. 


Potash 
New prices were announced by two potash 
producers on the same basis as present. Con- 
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tracts and bookings were said to be heavy. 
An occasional shipment of imported potash 
arrives at North Atlantic ports but this 
material has been sold before it arrives. 


CHICAGO 


Organics Market Slow and Uninteresting. Higher 
Prices Not Expected In Immediate Future 
Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


Cuicaco, April 26, 1948. 


The market on animal ammoniates remains 
in a very slow and uninteresting position. 
Buying interest in both finished and unfinished 
products is extremely dull and further declines 
in grain prices are retarding new business on 
even a steady basis. These conditions pre- 
clude any possibility of higher prices in the 
immediate future; as a matter of fact, if any 
change does take place, it will probably be in 
the other direction. 

Wet rendered tankage and dried blood are 
nominally steady at $6.50 per unit of am- 
monia ($7.90 per unit N). Dry rendered 
tankage is quoted at around $1.40 per unit of 
protein and in most instances the buyers are 
stipulating this price as delivered rather than 
f.o.b. shipping point. Steam bone meal is 
still quoted at around $60.00 per ton but 
trading is at a minimum. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Shortage of Top-Dressing Nitrogen Has Trade 
Worried. Coal Strike Reduced Sulphate of 


Ammonia Deliveries. Phosphate Rock 
Prices Advance 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


PHILADELPHIA, April 25, 1948. 


The shortage of chemical nitrogen is serious, 
and in some sections the requirements for top 
dressing are much greater than can be satis- 
fied. There is an easier feeling in the trade 
because of the improved coal situation. The 
consumption of mixed fertilizers in the-East is 
expected to be quite a little under last season, 
although other sections of the country are 
likely to use more, and thus bring the total 
up to last season. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The coal strike has 
cut back production and some of the pro- 
ducers are said to have indicated that they 
may have to reduce deliveries on standing con- 
tracts. In some localities the requirements for 
top-dressing are exceedingly urgent, while the 
supply is inadequate. Resale material, when 
obtainable, commands quite a premium. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Demand is much in excess 
of the supply, and there is.no indication of 
early improvement. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Distribution against 


contracts is said to have improved, but the 
supply is much below requirements. 

Castor Pomace.—While quotations are still 
nominally at $40.00 per ton, f.o.b. producing 
plants, sales have been reported at $27.50 
covering deliveries over the next five months. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone.—The demand is un- 
usually slack for blood and tankage. Quota- 
tions have been nominal at $7.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($8.51 per unit N) for both blood 
and tankage, but counterbids were solicited. 
Some tankage sold at $5.25 to $5.50 ($6.38 to 
$6.68 per unit N), while nitrogenous is quoted 
at $4.00 ($4.86 per unit N) for delivery 
through the coming summer and fall. There 
is active demand for bone meal, with supply 
limited and_ contract shipments behind 
schedule. 


\Y \ Rite 
A\ AGRIC LTURAL 


“For want of a 
nail, a shoe— 
and eventually 
a kingdom—was 
lost."’ For want 
© a few pounds 
of some minor 

MINERALS element, an 
otherwise fertile soil seme only mediocre 
yields. Get maximum returns from your ‘fer- 
tilizers by using all the food elements a 
healthy plant needs. Let us tell you how 
little it will cost. 


AGRICULTURAL MINERALS COMPANY 


MONTGOMERY P.O. Box 246 Phone 3-2925 ALABAMA 
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Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 

















Three Elephant 7 
Borax san. © 6 Sem Omm 


dpa: 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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Fish Scrap.—Scattered lots of menhaden 
meal have appeared at $125.00 to $140.00 per 
ton, with the market mostly nominal. 

Phosphate Rock.—The Florida price is said 
to have been advanced. The general demand 
continues in excess of production, and the 
market position is reported tight. 

Superphosphate—The supply is easier and 
shipping conditions are much improved. 
Price situation is not too strong. 

Potash.—Demand continues to keep well up 
with production. Contract prices for the 
coming season are same as last year. 


CHARLESTON 


Nitrogen Still the Chief Bottleneck in Fertilizer 
Materials. Phosphate Rock Prices Higher. 
Potash Prices Unchanged 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer’ 
CHARLESTON, April 26, 1948. 

Nitrogen continues the main bottleneck in 
the production of mixed fertilizers, and the 
prospects for next year’s supplies of this 
article appear to some buyers to be worse 
than the present season’s supplies. Super- 
phosphate is not quite the problem it was 
this time last year, and potash shipments are 
back on schedule, but still unable to meet 
completely the call. 

Organics.—Sales of nitrogenous tankage and 
castor pomace have been made recently at 
considerably reduced prices compared with 
last year’s prices at this time. Sales have been 
made for shipment during the summer, fall, 
and spring, with nitrogenous tankage ranging 
in price from $3.25 to $4.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($3.95 to $4.86 per unit N), in bulk, 
f.o.b. production points, depending on the 
shipping point. South American organics are 
entirely too high for use by domestic fertilizer 
buyers. 

Castor Pomace.—Sales have been made re- 
cently at around $27.50 per ton f.o.b. eastern 


production point, for shipment during the 
summer. This is in bags, and a limited 
tonnage only was offered. 

Potash.—Contracts for the period beginning 
June ist through May 31st, 1949, have been 
offered by one producer at 371% cents per unit 
of KO for muriate of potash, and at 20 cents 
per unit for manure salts, car lots, bulk, f.o.b. 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. These prices are the 
same as the 1947-1948 prices. Demand con- 
tinues active. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is tight with 
demand far ahead of supply. No increase in 
price has been reported. Two large nitrate 
plants are planning installation of a new 
process for production of potash nitrate, and 
it is hoped that it will mean a 30 per cent 
increase in production during 1948. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Deliveries have 
been behind because of the coal shortage, but 
the situation is expected to improve as a re- 
sult of settlement of the coal strike. Market 
continues tight. 

Dried Ground Blood.—New York market is 
around $7.00 per unit of ammonia ($8.51 per 
unit N) in bulk, but little interest is shown. 
The Chicago price is $6.50 per unit of am- 
monia ($7.90 per unit N). 

Tankage.—Wet rendered tankage is on the 
easy side with offers from $6.00 to $7.00 
($7.29 to $8.51 per unit N), f.o.b. New York 
production points. Chicago price is around 
$6.50 ($7.90 per unit N), with little interest 
shown, at either market. 

Superphosphate——Movement from the 
works has improved with the better weather 
conditions, and the market is firm. 


Phosphate Rock.—Demand continues in ex- 
cess of production, and stocks are practically 
nil. Recently there was an increase in oil and 
labor costs at the mines, resulting in an 
average of 43 cents per ton additional cost to 
acidulators. 
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PLOUGH... 


What will follow? Bounty .. . or failure? So much depends upon the 
farmer’s skill and care—upon his correct and adequate use of 
modern fertilizers, for instance. 


Many of these fertilizers are compounded with potash—often with 
Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. For this 
outstanding soil nutrient not only provides greater soil 

fertility, it also helps to protect the crop against 

plant diseases and droughts. 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 
22/26% K20 


, ial ~‘ | 
UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated + 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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New York 20, N. Y. 
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Lion Oil Reports Good Year 


The annual report of Lion Oil Company for 
1947 shows a gain in net earnings of more 
than 100 per cent, according to an announce- 
ment by Col. T. H. Barton, board chairman, 
and T. M. Martin, president. The 1947 
profits were $7,991,281, compared to $3,965,- 
779 in 1946. Sales increased by 48 per cent 
during 1947. About one-third of this increase 
was due to a full year’s operation of the 
chemical division, whereas the year 1946 
included only seven and one-half months’ 
operations. The outlook for sales of nitrogen 
solutions during 1948, according to the re- 
port, is most encouraging. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Shows Increased Earnings 


Earnings of American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation during 1947 increased 39 per 
cent over 1946, while production and sales 
rose to an all-time high, according to the 
annual report of the Company. 

Net income for the calendar year 1947 
totaled $2,106,319 or $3.60 a share, compared 
with $1,514,105 or $2.87 a share for 1946. 
Quarterly dividends totalling $1.50 a share 
were paid during 1947 on the Class A and B 
stocks and.an extra dividend of 50 cents a 
share was paid on January 5, 1948. 

Total production of primary chemicals at 
the Trona, California plant was 594,764 tons 
against 541,327 tons in 1946, and sales 
amounted to $13,637,700, compared with 
$10,738,368 in the year previous. Included 
in the 1947 production was 221,825 tons of 
potash salts and 110,209 tons of borax. 
During 1947 the Company’s net working 
capital rose from $6,627,648 to $10,461,629. 

In their message to stockholders in the 
annual report, Board Chairman B. R. Armour 


and President Peter Colefax announced that 
construction of additional soda ash and borax 
plant capacity was begun last July and addi- 
tions to the power plant, which will more than 
double the plant’s electrical generating capac- 
ity, also were started. A two-story office 
building in Los Angeles to house the Com- 
pany’s executive and administrative staff and 
western sales organization was completed 
last December. 

The additional plant facilities, which were 
financed by the sale of 70,000 shares of $4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, are expected 
to be in production later this year and 
earnings from them should be available in 
1948, the report declared. 

The report points out that the gain in 
earnings was accomplished despite continued 
increases in the cost of labor, materials, 
supplies and services. Against these higher 
costs the Company achieved greater produc- 
tion and made larger sales in more favorable 
markets. 


Phosphates Increase Minnesota 


Protein Supply 

Phosphate fertilizer on alfalfa is helping 
Minnesota farmers avoid a protein shortage. 
A four-year study made by workers at Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station shows 
that phosphate produced a striking increase in 
total protein yield. Most of this increase, ac- 
cording to Capper’s Farmer, came in greater 
tonnage of hay, but about 47 pounds of 
protein an acre was due to more protein in the 
roughage. 

“Minnesota agronomists,” says the farm 
magazine, ‘‘analyzed samples from 69 fields 
from the Canada border to the Iowa line. 
Protein yield from the phosphated portions of 
these fields averaged 1,268 pounds an acre. 
That means each acre of alfalfa produced 
nearly as much protein as 11% tons of oil meal. 
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This new book explains 
the economy and uses of 
Waterproof Laminated 
Textile Bags for many 
products that need extra 
protection. Mail this cou- 
pon now for your copy. 


HARMED UM AIRME — G0s-N Pine Surces Se: Louis 2, Mo. 


Send me a copy of “A BOOK YOU CAN BANK ON TO SAVE 
YOU MONEY.” 
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PRODUCTS 


«“ 


This increase was equivalent to the amouni 
in a half ton of protein meal.” 

The farm magazine says the average hay 
yield was stepped up from 2.13 tons an acr 
to 3.14 tons. It would have taken 1,577 
pounds of bone meal per farm to have sup- 
plied the livestock with the extra phosphorus 
produced by the fertilizer. 

‘Most farmers who co-operated in the tests 
were using five or six year rotations in which 





MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOME. OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 





alfalfa was cut for hay two or three years. 
They applied 300 to 400 pounds of 0—-20-0 or 
150 to 200 pounds of 0-47-0 an acre once in 
the rotation. The application was made on 
small grain which nursed the alfalfa seeding.”’ 


New Mexico Potash Mining 
Methods Described 


A survey of the operating procedures of the 
Potash Company of America in the Carlsbad 
region of New Mexico—one of the nation’s 
chief sources of commercial-grade potash—is 
presented in a report made public on April 
24th by the Bureau of Mines. 

Designed to promote safer and more efficient 
production techniques in the domestic mining 
industry, this report is one of a series of 
Bureau publications describing mining prac- 
tices and methods in various mining districts 
of the United States. 

Although potash was first found in the 
Carlsbad area in 1925, commercial exploita- 
tion of the region did not begin until 1931, the 
publication points out. Two years later, in 
1933, the Potash Company of America started 
§ shaft-sinking operations and was in produc- 
tion by the following year. 

Because potash deposits in the Carlsbad 
® area resemble flat coal beds, coal-mining 
equipment and methods have been used suc- 
cessfully, according to the report, which also 
deals with the geology of the area, methods of 
sampling and estimation of tonnages and 
values, transportation and ventilation. 

Other topics discussed in the report are 
safety measures, current wage scales, and 
company organization. Several photographs 
of the surface plant and underground workings 
as well as charts illustrating mining methods 
reviewed in the text are included in the 
| publication. 

A free copy of Information Circular 7445, 
“Mining Methods and Practices at Potash 
Company of America, Eddy County, 
N. Mex.,”’ by Walter R. Storms, Bureau 
mining engineer, may be obtained by writing 
to the Publications Section of the Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13. Pa, 
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FERTILIZER for EGYPT 


200,000 TONS PER YEAR 





Scale model of Chemico Fertilizer Plant to be 
built at Suez for Societe Egyptienne 
d'Engrats et d'Industrie 


Chimiques (S.A.E.) 


Destined to play a significant part in meeting 
Egypt’s urgent need for fertilizer, this modern 
chemical plant will produce 550 tons of calcium 
nitrate every day .. . nutrition for the starved soil 
of the Nile Valley. 


This important Chemico project, now in the 
design stage, actually will include three 


plants in one . . . a Synthetic Ammonia 
Unit, a Pressure Nitric Acid Plant, and a 
Calcium Nitrate Plant. Still gases piped 
from oil refineries will provide hydrogen 
... air will furnish the nitrogen. Water 





will come from the Nile. Limestone will be hauled 
from quarries 20 miles distant. Chemico will also 
provide complete facilities for the production of 
power and process steam. The plant will operate 
continuously . . . almost automatically. 


This fertilizer plant is but one of several similar 
large-scale projects on which Chemico is 
retained for design and construction. In 
Egypt, India, Mexico in strategic 
places the world over . . . Chemico-built 
plants will help to meet the world’s fer- 
tilizer needs. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON W. C. 2, ENGLAND 
EUROPEAN LICENSEE OF N, E. C. PROCESS 
HYDRO-NITRO S&S. A., 8 QUAI DU CHEVAL BLANC, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


“*Chemical plants are profitable investments”’ 
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N. F. A. Board Visits TVA 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Fertilizer Association held its spring meeting 
in Florence, Alabama, on April 14th, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on the previous day. In the absence of 
Chairman Weller Noble, Vice-chairman Ray 
L. King presided. Reports on the program 
for the coming annual convention were dis- 
cussed and a tentative budget for the coming 
association year was approved for submission 
to the members at the annual meeting. 


In the evening a dozen members of the 
staff of the Tennessee Valley Authority joined 
the Board members at dinner, which was 
followed by a discussion of mutual problems 
dealing with fertilizer production and dis- 
tribution. 


On April 15th, the Board visited the TVA 
plant at Wilson Dam and inspected the vari- 
ous laboratories and the facilities for manu- 
facturing elemental phosphorus, double super- 
phosphate, calcium metaphosphate, fused 
tricalcium phosphate, and ammonium nitrate. 


Following luncheon, Gordon R. Clapp, 
chaitman of the TVA Board, and other TVA 
staff members joined in a discussion on the 
question of a broadening by TVA of its policy 
of distributing commercial quantity produc- 
tion of fertilizer materials so as to include 
proprietary units in the industry. C. T. 
Prindeville of the N. F. A. Board and chair- 
man of its Public Relations Committee led off 
in the discussion of relationships between the 
industry and TVA as a Government corpora- 
tion. The policy expressed by the Association 
is that when Government corporations such 
as TVA have commercial volume production 
of fertilizer materials to distribute, they 
should be offered on equal terms to all seg- 
ments of the industry rather than on a dis- 
criminatory basis. 


Chairman Clapp outlined the present TVA 
policy, stressing the relation of their com- 
mercial volume distribution to their test 
demonstration program in which new prod- 
ucts are first used. President Lockwood of 
N. F. A. pointed out that the industry ques- 
tions the soundness of the TVA policy of 
endeavoring to force distribution of its phos- 
phates for direct application or in mineral 
mixtures only, and questioned the effective- 
ness of TVA’s claimed restrictions on the dis- 
tribution of its double superphosphate in the 
pattern they described. 


Mr. Clapp and his associates stated that 
only five per cent of TVA’s commercial vol- 














































ume distribution of double superphosphate is 
used in mixtures containing nitrogen. 

The N. F. A. presentation of this problem 
began some months ago by correspondence 
with TVA, and at the close of the round-table 
discussion with the TVA staff the problem 
was left with Chairman Clapp and his associ- 
ates to follow up. The exchange of ideas with 
the TVA staff offered a splendid opportunity 
for the two groups to become better ac- 
quainted and to understand more fully each 
other’s ideas. 


Manitain Optimum Fertility 


Dr. Bray of Illinois says: ‘Given the 
proper understanding of the nature of fertile 
soils, we can not only afford to keep our soils 
fertile and prevent erosion but we can make 
a nice profit. We have at last found out 
enough about the nature of fertile soils to 
be able to convince the farmer that it is to 
his advantage to build up and maintain his 
soil at optimum fertility and to practice soil 
erosion control . . . The time to start using 
fertilizer is when yields are still at maximum. 

‘Maintenance of fertility is the cheapest 
fertilizer program we can use. Once fertility 
is gone, lowered yields produced at high cost 


Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 





SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
€ 


We also manufacture 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


& 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Divisiqn 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Bales Agente: 

61 Broadway Bradley & Bakes 
Washington, D. C. MF 155 East 44th 8t. 
440 The Woodward Bldg. ip. \ New York, W. Y. 
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SPECIALIZING 


Burlap Bags 


Peoples Office Building 
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Established 1915 


ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


BROKERS 


ARMOUR 


H. H. MelVER 


® Sulphuric Acid 

® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

© Phosphate Rock 

® Bone Meals 

® Oil Mill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

© Dry Rendered Tankage 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


Cotton Bags 


SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Charleston, S. C. 


Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 


HURT BUILDING 


General oggices : ATLANTA, GA. 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, Ga. 


Diucsion offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Albany, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
* Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio 

Augusta, Ga. Sandusky, Ohio 

Columbus, Ga. Columbia, S.-C. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me. Havana, Cuba 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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of production make it hard to pay production 
costs, as well as the additional costs of the 
large amounts of fertilizer which will be 
needed to build back the fertility. The pro- 
duction costs have to be paid, but the money 
for fertilizer goes toward paying off the 
mortgage.” 


Commercial Solvents Issues 
New Booklet on Ammonia 


A comprehensive 48-page booklet, “‘Am- 
monia—Its Uses and Properties,’ has just 
been issued by the Agricultural Division of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 17 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Liberally illustrated with photographs, 
sketches, and charts, the booklet contains 
general information on the use of ammonia 
in agriculture and industry. It collects under 
one cover a large amount of data in the form 
of convenient tables and charts on the chem- 
ical and physical properties of both anhydrous 
and aqueous ammonia and describes the 
proper handling of ammonia in shipment, un- 
loading and storage. 

The booklet includes a short section de- 
voted to a description of CSC’s anhydrous 
ammonia unit at the company’s Dixie Plant, 
Sterlington, La. 


Freight Rates Increased 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a third Supplemental Report on Ex 
Parte 166 permitting temporary freight rate 
increases to be substituted for the present 
temporary increases of 20 per cent as follows: 
Within Official Territory, 30 per cent; within 
Southern Territory, 25 per cent; within Zone 
A Western Trunk Line Territory, 25 per cent; 
within Western Territory, 20 per cent; and 
between any of these territories, 25 per cent. 
Maximum increases of $1.20 a net ton and 
$1.35 a gross ton on phosphate rock, of 10 per 
cent on sulphur, and of $1.60 a net ton and 
$1.80 a gross ton on fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials are fixed by the Commission’s re- 
port. 
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Going Straight 

One of the most astonishing facts from the 
1947 traffic accident record is this: more than 
80 per cent of automobiles involved in fatal 
accidents last year were going straight ahead. 
Only one out of each five of the faulty motor- 
ists was turning, backing, skidding, stopping 
or stopped when the death-dealing crash came. 
The other four were going straight. 

The reason, according to The Travelers 
Insurance Companies of Hartford which an- 
nually compile and analyze the record, is the 
false sense of security most drivers assume on 
the straightaway. If they are turning right or 
left, they are alert for obvious hazards. If 
they are backing up, they are likely to proceed 
with caution. If they are preparing to stop, 
they drive with the care experience has taught 
them is indicated. 

But when they shift into high gear with the 
expectation of driving a few consecutive 
blocks or a few consecutive miles in the same 
direction, they also shift into a careless frame 
of mind. Driving becomes almost automatic 
and they relax. The relative monotony of 
this type of driving has an almost soporific 
effect. Under these conditions they become 
the target for many dangers. 


MARCH TAG SALES 
(Continued from page 14) 


In the 11 Southern States, January-March 
tag sales totaled 3,468,000 tons, or 8 per cent 
more than for the corresponding period last 
year. For eight of the Southern States, first 
quarter sales were greater than for a year ago; 
increases ranged from 1 per cent for North 
Carolina to 57 per cent for Oklahoma. First 
quarter sales in the four Midwestern States 
of 616,000 tons were 35 per cent above those 
for last year. Compared with the first three 
months of 1947, January-March sales this 
year were higher for each of the four states. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


FOREMAN—Commercial Fertilizer Plant. Oppor- 
tunity for progressive, capable man fully experienced 
all operations mixing, bagging, shipping. Give full 
details, salary, etc. Address ‘‘240”’ care THE AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 3. 
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PRODUCING A SUPERIOR 
DEHYDRATED CHICKEN MANURE 
BASED ON SOIL IMPROVING PEAT MOSS 


Minimum of 55% organic matter. 
h content of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 
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Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
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HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 
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NORFOLE, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
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PEANUT LAND AND WHAT IT NEEDS 


(Continued from page 11) 


have resulted in increased yields of peanuts 
from 30 per cent to sometimes as high as 
100 per cent. 

Hairy vetch and rye used as a green 
manure soil-improving crop in the Cross 
Timbers not only hold the soil in place and 
increase the organic matter, but help make 
plant foods available to plants. Managing the 
crop residues so that as much plant litter, 
stalks, and stems as possible will remain at the 
surface of the soil is an important wind- 
erosion control practice in the Cross Timbers. 
After sorghums are combined, good wind- 
erosion control can be obtained by using a 
stalk cutter and then harrowing the fields to 
leave a trashy mulch at the surface. 

In areas of deep sandy soils in warm 
climates, organic residues decompose rapidly. 
That forces us to give measures which main- 
tain or improve the organic matter major con- 
sideration in soil and moisture conservation 
programs. Organic matter is of use mainly 
while it is decaying or being destroyed. It is 
while this process is going on that it makes 
available nitrogen and minerals needed by 
growing plants. Obviously, organic matter 
lost by decomposition needs to be replaced in 
the soil. 

Research shows that a crop of hairy vetch 
which yields about a ton of dry matter an 
acre will add about 1,000 pounds of vegetal 
matter to the soil. However, these 1,000 
pounds stay in the soil as a part of the humus 
only a limited time. 

Continuous cropping with peanuts when all 
the plant, below and above ground, is carted 
off in the harvest therefore tends to lower the 
soil’s organic matter content, reduce the pro- 
ductive capacity, and make the land suscep- 
tible to blowing. Some part of the crop ought 
to be left so that succeeding crops will have 
plant food to draw upon. 


Wdbing bood bags 
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SOILS, HOPS, MINOR ELEMENT FERTILITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


Colby was the first to notice the effects of iron 
deficiency symptoms, not so much in leaf 
symptoms, as in yield quality. Therefore, 
since 1946, and for 1948, his fertilizers carry 
correct amounts of iron in addition to the 
other 11 elements used in computing it. 

To return to the two soil samples which we 
examined, our fertility treatment, based on 
this soil analysis, is as follows—and bear in 
mind, it is based solely and only on this 
particular soil. 

Broadcast 1,000 pounds per acre of a ferti- 
lizer made as follows: 

Ten per cent nitrogen; 3 per cent combina- 
tion two types organic nitrogen; 7 per cent 
inorganic nitrogen; 14 per cent available phos- 
phate; 10 per cent available potash. 

Each acre is to receive the following: 

50 Ib. Magnesium Sulphate 
50 Ib. of a certain type Copper 
50 Ib. of a certain type Manganese 
20 Ib. of a certain type Iron 
50 Ib. of a certain type Zinc 
20 lb. Borax (Boron) 
4 lb. Cobalt Sulphate 
2 lb. Iron (Potassium Iodide) 

If the grower prefers to apply three-quarters 
to one pound per plant, we would reduce the 
borax to 10 pounds per acre. But based on 
this particular field’s evident need, as indi- 
cated by the soil analysis, the broadcast 
method is best to consider at a beginning of a 
four-five year soil building program. 

Another very important point to consider 
is the need on this soil as indicated by sample 
number 1, of the top dressing of this yard with 
400 to 500 pounds of calcium sulphate for the 
purpose of adding to the soil added sulphur 
and calcium. Sulphur can of course be placed 
in the fertilizer but the cost of elemental sul- 
phur is much greater than the grower need 
pay. Therefore the gypsum recommendation 
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WANTED CORPORATION PRESIDENTS 


to start the machine 


that manufactures SECYRITY 


This machine operates 
best when started by top 
management! It's the 
Payroll Savings Plan 
for the regular purchase 
of U.S. Security Bonds. It produces 
security for individuals, for busi- 
ness, and for the nation at large. 

Security for individuals . . . be- 
cause every $3 invested in Security 
Bonds pay $4 at maturity. 

Security for business .. . because 
the billions of dollars already in- 
vested—and being invested—in 
Bonds are building future purchas- 
ing power. 

Security for the nation . . . be- 
cause every Bond dollar that is 
built up in the Treasury is used to 
retire a dollar of the national debt 
that is potentially inflationary, and 











because every Bond held means 
fewer dollars to go to market to bid 
up prices on scarce goods, 

To make it easy for you to install 
or to reinvigorate the Plan in your 
company, the Treasury Department 
has prepared a kit of materials for 
you to distribute among key per- 
sonnel. Use your kit! 

You'll be doing your part to help 
guarantee America’s security— 
which is your best business se- 
curity. For help, call your Treasury 
Department's State Director, Sav- 
ings Bonds Division. 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices 
of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council, 
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I have previously referred to the grave need 
of organic matter in your soils. | know the 
same advice is applicable to every hop ranch 
in any of our Western states. I suggest a 
carefully planned five-year green manure pro- 
gram and this program includes the applica- 
tion, broadcast of 400 pounds (1948 fall), of a 
fertilizer made as follows: 

Eight per cent nitrogen; 2 per cent organic 
source; 6 per cent inorganic source; 10 per cent 
phosphate; 10 per cent potash. 

Each acre also to receive as follows: 

20 Ib. Magnesium 
20 Ib. Copper 

20 Ib. Manganese 
20 Ib. Zinc 

10 lb. Borax 

10 Ib. Iron 

The cover crop would be of the ranch’s 
choosing. If peas are used, cut down the 
borax to five pounds per acre. 

Such a program will produce a heavy cover 
crop, but one of the program’s chief values 
is that all those elements, nine in number, will 
be absorbed by the growing green cover crop 
and will be transformed from inorganic com- 
pounds into organic form and then, when 
disked or otherwise turned under, will supply 
your growing hop plant with food as nature 
planned for, organic compounds. There is no 
surer or better way of rebuilding your soils 
unless you have access to heavy tonnages of 
natural manure, for which I assure you there 
is no substitute. 


Changes in Fertilizer Laws Needed 

I want tosound a warning. There isa grave 
need for amendment to the present fertilizer 
laws in Oregon and Washington. In much of 
the fertilizer literature distributed in these 
two states (I do not refer to California) I find, 
as you can, statements which I feel are untrue 
and which relate to the so-called minor ele- 
ment content of fertilizers. These booklets or 
pamphlets claim that all fertilizers offered for 
sale carry all the minor elements. 

Such claims are untrue and can only be 
made for the purpose of misleading the buyer. 
The only way it is possible for copper, etc., to 
find its way into a bag of any producer’s ferti- 
lizer is—if it is placed in the mixer. It is true 


these elements in microscopic amounts may 





be found in any fertilizer or in any vegetative 
product by a spectroscopic analysis. By this 
method you can find them in your hat or your 
shoes or shirt. Fertilizer laws should prohibit 
such false advertising, thus protecting the 
farmers against unscrupulous agencies. No 
company should be permitted to claim any 
element or ingredient in a fertilizer unless an 
absolute guarantee in terms of percentages is 
printed on the bag and on the tag. Further, 
with the Fertilizer Control Agency of his state 
or the state in which he makes a shipment, a 
certified formula certificate, together with a 
certified sample of the shipment. 

Only in this way can this business of build- 
ing scientific commercial fertilizer be pro- 
tected from those who wish to abuse the pro- 
gram and only in this way can you, the con- 
sumer secure absolute protection for yourselves. 

Such failures of fertilizers which were pre- 
sumed to carry all the elements to which | 
refer, are largely due to the fact that they 
did not actually contain anything except com- 
mon or ordinary sulphate of ammonia, phos- 
phate and potash. Such a fertilizer as I have 
formulated for you may cost nearly $100.00 
per ton and to you it will probably be the 
cheapest fertilizer you could buy, but to one 
like myself, engaged in a sort of a crusade to 
teach the use of better fertility amendments, 
it is highly disconcerting to read an advertise- 
ment which plainly states that you, the 
grower, can buy a 10 to 12 element fertilizer 
at ordinary fertilizer prices. Both you and | 
need protection and you can do a great deal 
more than I can in attaining state govern- 
mental protection. 
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ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS 














P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 





SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type o: Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


Phone: WALNUT 2576 
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AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Liv., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimere, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davldson Comm'ssion Co., The, Ch'cago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 





























































BUCKETS Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chem’cal Cor. oration, Baltlmore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 1 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Poultrefer Sol Conditioner Mfg. Co., Lakewood, N. j 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CYANAMID ¢ 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Ci 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicagv. 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & ( ompany, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

McIver & Son Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Work- The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mac. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Foint, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Bcston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Atlanta Utility Wurks, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Beston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, III. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Agricuitural Minerals Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Tennessee Corroration, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, ll 
Mclver & Son, Aiex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El! Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Poultrefer Soil Conditioner Mfg, Co., Lakewood, N. J. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Che aical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
Internationa! Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Cuicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, } ass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULP IURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, III. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 

Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York C'ty. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 

Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Ce., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
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—- Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
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American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
City 17 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo... 21 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
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Chicago, III 2nd Cover 
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Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky Back Cover 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 34 

Southern Lead Burning Co. Atlanta, Ga 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
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nd 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
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U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee OP, 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III 

United States Potash Co., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va...22 
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FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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er HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. "espe Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 


phate Gases. Made for “full” \a hosphate diggi i 
cena due tn, tees aaa é vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


“Everdur.” We also make ® a THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York “ai 





MONARCH SPRAYS 





“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and 8teel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 

ser onnd w tear anne | | GASCOYNE. & CO.,INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 

Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Futie Vieians Gee Saangan 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


ae gue Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate , - 3 
ti sport | ore m4 Weigher and og for _ sl vf Ss y S 
ional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association KEENER MFG. CO.. TAG MAKERS 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 




















WILEY & CoMmMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD 
Chemists i 5 











Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY ‘wicaernta 3. PA. 
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You are assured on two important points — even in to- 
day's abnormal market— when you deal with P.C.A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 
the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 
Yeh [ ula Mol g-MMeLe-XoLi hme] o) o)e-rallel (-to 


ano yee, eee we ae eee ee | 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 3 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE..50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE... First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





—more- 
” attvacth wely 


This new Model 
Bag Printer will print / z 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 





The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 





make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 


2 SS Le See 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. MANUFACTURED IN TWO AND THREE COLORS 











CABLE ADDRESS ‘'SCHMUTZ’’ ® LONG DISTANCE PHONE JACKSON 5219 











